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Perception of the matter taught is not enough j there
must be apperception, that is,-the learner must recognise
it and assimilate it to his previous experience. He must
add something of his own to the ideas presented to
him by his instructor. Interests may be divided into six
classes i. The empiric interest, by which we perceive
the manifold phenomena which the world presents to us;
2, the speculative interest, by which we become devoted
to the pursues of s?>me particular science ; 3, the aesthetic
interest, by which we attach ourselves to painting, sculp-
ture, poetry, either lyric or dramatic, or music; 4, the
sympathetic interest, by which we care for our family,
friends, or countrymen, but not for the human race in
general; 5, the social interest, by which we attach our-
selves to political parties and cliques; 6, the religious
interest, which induces us to become attached to parti-
cular dogmas or sects. Each of these interests, although
good in itself, may become narrow and one-sided.
This it is the duty of education to be on its guard*
against, and to prevent. Instruction may be either
analytic or synthetic. We must make use of both these
means. The pupil cannot reach by analysis the same
wealth of attainment as he can by information imparted
by the teacher. On the other hand, the mere imparting
of information will not unite itself with the individual
consciousness except in the most gifted natures, unless it
be combined with the practice of analysis.

3. Discipline is concerned with the future of the
pupil. It rests on hope, and shows itself in patience.
It modifies government, which might perhaps effect
ite purpose sooner with greater severity; it modifies
instruction in cases where this makes too great demands
on the powers of the individual. It requires for its
exercise tact and natural cheerfulness. Instruction and